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The reindeer must grow very tired And then when Christmas comes at last 
Of loafing ’round the Pole; The sleigh is burnished bright, 

From Christmas Eve to Christmas Eve And their whole year’s vacationing 
They never see a soul! Is crowded in a night! 

Perhaps they nibble Iceland moss I guess while Santa leaves the toys 
And wish that it were clover; They stop to look around— 

Perhaps they climb the igloos’ tops It must be like an airplane view 
Or practice jumping over. So far above the ground. 

(Of course they have to practice some (They'd just see snowy roofs, and sky, 

For all the Christmas Eves to come!) And not much else, for going by!) 


I’d think the trip would seem too short 
For all its width of spaces; 
There can’t be much in going there 
If you can’t see the places. 
It must be fun to prance and dash 
And swirl the toy-sleigh on— 
But only for a single night, 
And be back home at dawn! 
(And then a year of Iceland moss— 
I'd think they’d get a little cross!) 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘‘The Desire of His 
Picture’’ 


Heart,’’ ‘‘The Calendar 


Geography: 
England—‘The Calendar Picture’”’ 
Germany—‘‘Magie Herring’”’ 
Hungary—‘ Front Cover,’’ ‘‘Bethlehem Singers of 
Hungary”’ 
Indo-China—‘‘The Snake Queen’s City’’ 
Spain—‘‘ Janey’s Hoop’’ 
Sweden—‘‘ The Lucia Bride’’ 
Switzerland—‘‘Christmas in Switzerland’’ 


United States—‘‘The Desire of His Heart,’’ 
**Candles’’ 


The Junior Red Cross Secretary of Chattanooga, 
Miss Virginia Rudder, explained the way in which 
the stamp activity related under ‘‘Candles’’ was 
carried out: 


“We found that sections drawn on a blank page of 
paper with a short description of the stamp that should 
go there, gave them an idea of the type of stamps to look 
for ... The containers for the stamps were made from 
a special type of moisture-proof cellophane so that any 
state of dampness they might go through during their 
journey would not have a bad effect. All stamps were 
placed in cellophane containers immediately after being 
steamed off the papers and dried, so there would be no 
soiled spots or finger prints on the back. 

“Our members got a great thrill out of the packs con- 
taining sets of issues such as the United States Terri- 
torial Possessions, International Events, the Naval 
Stamps, and the set called, ‘The United States Is Born,’ 
consisting of the stamps: ‘Columbus Sights Land,’ ‘Land- 
ing of Columbus,’ ‘Washington’s Headquarters during the 
Revolutionary War,’ ‘Ratification of the Constitution’ and 
‘Signing of the Constitution.’ Some of the pupils were 
more interested in anecdotes concerning the stamps such 
as the one about the stamps on double postcards—George 
Washington’s face on the card carrying the request and 
Martha Washington’s face on the one which accepts. We 
have found this activity a fascinating and educational 
way to prepare an expression of friendship and good will 
toward the youth of our mother country.” 


Music: 
‘‘Magie Herring,’’ ‘‘Beside Thy Cradle Here I 
Stand”’ 


Primary: 
‘*The Bored Reindeer,’’ ‘‘Janey’s Hoop,’’ ‘‘The 


Legend of the Christmas Rose,’’ ‘‘Letters and Par- 
cels,’’ ‘‘The Shivering Stars’’ 


Reading: 

1. Why might Santa Claus’s reindeer be bored? 2. What 
facts do you know about reindeer? 
1. What made it hard for Niels and Lars to stay in 





bed? 2. From old files of the JUNIOR RED Cross News and 
other sources, find out all you can about the Christmas 
season in other countries. 

1. What made Johann wake up? 
on the back cover. 

1. How do Hungarian boys dress for the Christmas 
celebration pictured on the cover? 2. Act out the Bethle- 
hem Singing as part of a Christmas assembly. 

1. How did Luigi and his teacher come to understand 
each other? 2. Draw a picture of someone you especially 


2. Learn the song 


e. 

1. How did Chattanooga, Tennessee, members help with 
service in England? 2. Talk over the best ways to mount 
stamps for your own or school correspondence albums. 

1. What are some interesting things about York, Eng- 
land? 2. Which streets or roads in your own community 
aye most interesting and why? : 

1. What is the National Children’s Fund of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross? 2. Make a plan to earn contribu- 
tions to the National Children’s Fund at regular intervals. 

1. What Christmas customs are popular in Switzer- 
land? 2. Using the information in this one issue of the 
JUNIOR Rep Cross News, make up a program about 
Christmas in six or more countries. 

1. How old is the Snake Queen’s City? 2. From the 
story of the Snake Queen this month and “Tales from the 
Dust,” November, illustrate the way that historians sepa- 
rate the facts from myths. 

1. Which Junior Red Cross Christmas activity do you 
like best? 2. Give a short talk on the topic, “Friendship 
through Understanding,” with illustrations from the 
JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS. 

1. What is the make-believe story about Janey’s hoop? 
2. Draw a picture of different kinds of round things. 

1. What do stamps do for us? 2. How did people 
manage before there were stamps? 

1. How did Grandfather Wind make the little stars 
warm? 2. Draw a picture to illustrate “The Shivering 
Stars.” . 

1. What is the story of the Christmas Rose? 2. What 
does legend mean? 

1. Who was the author of “Beside Thy Cradle Here 
I stand”? 2. How did he begin his musical education? 


Units: 

Christmas—‘‘The Bored Reindeer,’’ ‘‘The Lucia 
Bride,’’ ‘‘Bethlehem Singers of Hungary,’’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas in Switzerland,’’ ‘‘Christmas News,’’ ‘‘Janey’s 
Hoop,’’ ‘‘The Legend of the Christmas Rose,’’ ‘‘Be- 
side Thy Cradle Here I Stand’’ 

Circles or Wheels—‘‘ Janey’s Hoop’”’ 

Communication—‘‘Letters and Parcels,’’ ‘‘Janey’s 
Hoop’’ 

Education—‘‘Magiec Herring,’’ ‘‘The Desire of His 
Heart’’ 

Home—‘‘Bethlehem Singers of Hungary,’ ‘‘The 
Lucia Bride,’’ ‘‘Magie Herring,’’? ‘‘Christmas in 
Switzerland”’ 

Medieval Civilization—‘The Snake Queen’s City’’ 

Myths, Legends, Fairy Tales—‘The Bored Rein- 
deer,’’ ‘‘The Snake Queen’s City,’’ ‘‘Janey’s Hoop,’’ 
**Legend of the Christmas Rose’’ 

Streets—‘‘The Calendar Picture’’ 





Developing Calendar Activities for December 


Pleasure Without Embarrassment 
™ CONNECTION with the first activity on the Decem- 
ber page of the Calendar, a helpful illustration is 
provided in the following report from Webster Groves, 
Missouri: 

‘“*It has been through the Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers that the idea of giving without the personal 
satisfaction of knowing and seeing the family has 
been developed. This has been particularly necessary 
in our small community where giver and recipient 
are often closely associated through school, church, 
or neighborhood. The idea has also been accepted 
that gifts of clothing as well as toys at Christmas 
must be new, and that any used clothing given at 
Christmas is held to be given later and not sent as a 
present. 

‘‘Long before Christmas, plans are begun in the 
office. As families are visited, Christmas wishes are 
diseussed. This information is kept on a card that 
gives the family a number, lists the personnel, and 
gives such notes of human interest about the family 
as will not be identifying. Then to this, as informa- 
tion is gathered, suggestions for Christmas are added. 
Duplicates of these cards are turned over to tHe 
Junior Red Cross Representatives in the schools as 
requested. This makes it easy to provide the type of 
family that a home room might request. At first the 
children were not interested in planning for elderly 
people, but this year that difficulty was not pre- 
sented—in fact some of the rooms asked for aged 
persons for whom to provide gifts. 

‘*The children prepare their presents over a period 
of weeks, each home room deciding voluntarily what 
they would like to do. Families are planned for just 
as if they were personal friends. Presents for each 
member of the family are beautifully wrapped and 
boxed, labeled with the family number so that the 
handling is simplified after they are delivered to the 
Office. aide nuts, and fruit are added to the box, 
and often a Christmas tree with ornaments accom- 
panies boxes. In many cases envelopes with money 
are attached with the suggestion that it be used for 
the Christmas dinner. 

‘‘Mor the most part, gifts are provided as sug- 
gested, often with additional ones. The presents have 
ineluded magazine subscriptions, books for shut-ins, 
radios, and this year even a piano (not new). Through 
the interest of the Junior Red Cross Representative, 
the piano was provided at only the cost of drayage. 
Not only that, but arrangements for a year’s lessons 
without cost were made through a private school of 
music. This child has wanted a piano for a long 
time, but had been told by her parents that it was 
not possible. 

‘‘Letters of appreciation pour into the Chapter 
office. Unsigned copies of the thank-you letters are 
sent to the Representatives in the schools so that all 
the members may be brought in closer touch. One 
hundred and nine families were provided with gifts 
this year.”’ 

Worldwide Friendship 

The National Geographic Society publishes weekly 
“Geographic News Bulletins” which are available to 
teachers in the United States and its possessions for one 
year upon receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps or money 
order. In the month of October there were short illus- 


trative articles on historical backgrounds of Poland, the 
war zones of Europe, Russia, Danzig, Roumania, Turkey, 
and the Balkan nations. Not related to the present 
conflict were articles about Ireland, American county 
fairs, world problems of traffic safety, and other features. 
If you want these bulletins, address the National Geo- 
graphic Society, General Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Minimum Essentials of School Correspondence 

To make sure that school correspondence meets the 
‘‘minimum essentials’’ it is safe to re-read ARC 621, 
American Junior Red Cross School Correspondence, 
before beginning an album. The items under ‘‘Please 
Do”’ and ‘‘Please \Do Not’’ are especially helpful. 
Essential points are: 

Three to five letters on topics of educational worth, 
written for the whole group and addressed to the 
group to which they will go. Individual home ad- 
dresses must not be given on these letters. 


One of the letters must be a letter of friendly greet- 
ing and good will and should tell about some of the 
Junior Red Cross activities of the group. 

There should be a Red Cross symbol somewhere on 
the album, either as a part of the cover design or on 
one of the inside covers. 

There should be some illustrations and handwork, 
either related to the letters, or carefully captioned. 

An album going abroad should measure not more 
than ten by twelve inches and weigh not more than 
two pounds; about one pound is still better. It is 
even more important now, because of heavy financial 
burdens on all Red Cross Societies, that albums be 
small enough to handle economically. 

Both international and intersectional Junior Red 
Cross School Correspondence should always be sent 
through National Headquarters so that translations 
ean be supplied, accurate records kept, and necessary 
follow-ups attended to. 

It is safer, at the time when you are ready to start 
school correspondence, to write to your National or 
Area Headquarters Office for the most recent list of 
countries open for new contacts. 


The National Children’s Fund 


Now, when thousands of Polish children are ref- 
ugees in various European countries, it is interesting 
to remember that following one of the great Missis- 
sippi floods, children of Poland gave several hundred 
dollars to be used in behalf of the American children 
affected. Also in urgent need are thousands of chil- 
dren in England and France who have been evacuated 
from endangered areas. In France the problem is 
made more acute, because the French Red Cross has 
drained its reserve through months of caring for 
Spanish refugees. Spanish children, women, and aged 
people finding refuge in France at one time numbered 
163,000. 

The Red Cross Societies of the countries entertain- 
ing refugees are putting forth valiant efforts to pro- 
vide for their needs. Members of the American Junior 
Red Cross will have a greater opportunity than ever 
before to cooperate with fellow members in other 
countries through their National Children’s Fund. 

Members in elementary school sewing classes may 
also be able to help in the project of making gar- 
ments for refugee children, 


Junior Red Cross in Lower Elementary Grades 


Pre-school and Primary 


T THE Round Table for Junior Red Cross Sponsors, 

held at the Annual Convention, April, 1939, Mrs. 

Clyde Campbell Lamond, jr., of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, told of her experience with Junior Red Cross 
service activities in her private kindergarten: 


‘‘Many people believe that a pre-school child is 
not capable of grasping the idea of Junior Red Cross, 
or of participating in the work. Prior to the time 
of enrollment in a kindergarten, the child’s vocab- 
ulary consists mainly of ‘I’. Through group experi- 
ence in fair play every day, the ‘I’ changes to ‘we.’ 
Friends and playmates become important. When he 
realizes the needs of less fortunate children his age, 
the ‘we’ takes on a real meaning—we serve them. 

‘‘The idea of service can successfully be introduced 
to the pre-school child through the medium of story 
telling. Make up a simple story of the Red Cross. 
Permit them to volunteer suggestions for aiding chil- 
dren their age less fortunate than they. My ‘Jacks 
and Jills’ donate their toys, clothes, food, and con- 
struction projects to the Children’s Home and the 
underprivileged in our city. 

‘* Active health and simple accident prevention pro- 
grams fitting mind and body ean be introduced in 
the kindergarten through the medium of stories, 
simple action playlets, songs and construction work. 
Responsibility for placing toys in proper places in 
order to prevent accidents is emphasized. 

First Grade Work—Continue main program begun 
with kindergarten, perfecting it and constantly plac- 
ing more responsibility on the children. Make them 
feel the importance of their work, and encourage 
group participation, creating a spirit of friendship. 


Second Grade—Continue to stress the idea of safety 
and health. A second grader is ready to assume re- 
sponsibility. He understands: 

1. The purpose of the Junior Red Cross program— 
service, friendship 

2. Some reasons for an active health program 

8. Through group association on the playground and 
in the school, the ideal of fair play 

4. Some of the needs of others 


Third Grade—Third graders are capable of taking 
an active part in a Council. They should have a 
definite project outside of the local field of service, 
such as a one-room school to sponsor. This service 
can be worked in with geography, English, history, 
and recreation periods so that it becomes interesting 
classroom work. Third graders should be introduced 
to the Junior Rep Cross News. Teachers welcome 
the Guipe. Outside speakers such as a Red Cross 
nurse or a doctor can be introduced here. 


Fourth Grade—In connection with class units 
studied, fourth graders may take tours of city and 
municipal projects and become familiar with their 
community. It is well to include in the fourth grade 
program of the Junior Red Cross: 


1. Meetings built around ideas of friendship, health, 
safety, citizenship, and service 

2. The fourth grader should be introduced to the third 
tield of service, namely international. Filling the Christ- 
mas boxes is enjoyed by this group. 


Fifth Grade—Are capable of: 


1. Conducting Junior Red Cross Roll Call for the school 

2. Making social contacts for the school and partici- 
pating as a group in institutional work 

3. Holding main offices in Council 


4. Participating in national and international service 

5. Perfecting the five-point program begun in fourth 
grade, namely: friendship, health, service, safety, citi- 
zenship 


6. Handwork done by fifth graders makes attractive 
gifts for children’s and veterans’ hospitals. 


A Junior Red Cross News Activity 


The unit on Christmas customs reported in the 
activity notes in the News this month was divided 
into topies about Christmas trees, exchanging Christ- 
mas gifts, carols, and foods. 

The group conversations of these fifth and sixth 
graders are illustrated in the following dialogue about 
**Carols’’: 

Topic I1I—Carols 

GEORGE: What did you find out about the beginning 

of the custom of singing Christmas carols? 

PHYLLIs: It is believed that this custom began long 

ago in England and they still go through the streets 

singing carols. One of the popular English carols is 

“*God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen.’’ Shall we sing it? 
(The children all join in the singing) 

GrorGE: Did you find that the Lapps sing carols? 

LORRAINE: In Lapland, carols are sung in their homes, 

but not in church. 

GrorGE: Mike, what have you to tell us? 

Mike: At Christmas time in Czechoslavakia every- 

thing is covered with snow. Through the quiet night 

you hear the people singing carols as they go from 

house to house. 

GeoregE: And you, Richard? 

RicHarD: In Finland, the children go from house to 

house singing carols and sometimes they are given 

money. 

GeorGE: In Scandinavia, the people walk around the 

Christmas tree singing carols. Is that the custom in 

Holland, Francis? 

Francis: In Holland, the children sing carols in their 

homes. When St. Nicholas comes, they make a ring 

around him and sing carols. 

GEORGE: Anne, will you tell of Yugoslavia? 

ANNE: In southern Yugoslavia, the little children go 

from house to house singing carols. When they come 


to old people’s homes, they sing longer and older 
songs. 


The bibliography that the children built through 
their research was based largely on a five-year’s file 
of the Junior Rep Cross News: 

Scandinawian Countries—“The Forbidden Gift,” Dec. 
33; “Christmas Wreaths,” Dec. ’32; “Christmas in Lap- 
land,” Dec. ’37 

Balkan Countries—“Mothers’ and Fathers’ Day in Yugo- 
slavia,” Dec. ’37; “Holiday Letters,” Dec. 86; “Christmas 
Stars and Candles,” “The Festival of Sympathy,” Dec. ’33 
a Christmas Tree of Good St. Florentin,” 

ec. ” 

Czechoslavakia—“The Animals at Bethlehem,” “Christ- 
mas Time in Czechoslavakia,” Dec. ’37 

Holland—“Holiday Letters,” Dec. ’86; “Legend of St. 
Nicholas’ Donkey,” “St. Nicholas,” Dec. ’35 

Austria—“Christmas Mail from Austria,” Dec. ’38 

England—“Christmas in Merry England,” Dec. ’35 

Germany—“The First Christmas Tree,” Dec. ’35; “St. 
Nicholas’ Donkey,” Dec. ’38 

Poland—“Christmas,” Dec. ’38 

Finland—“The Contest,” Dec. ’38 

Spain—“The Story of the Christmas Scene,” Dec. ’37 

Mexico—“Marcelino’s Pifiata,” Dec. ’84; “Holiday Let- 
ters,” Dec. ’36; “When Santa Claus Came Twice,” Dec. ’33 

Australia—“‘Christmas Everywhere,” Dec. ’34 

Alaska—“Christmas Stars and Candles,” Dec. ’33 

Sicily—“Christmas Stars and Candles,” Dec. ’33 








The Way Fresh Air Helps Health 


"kaa Red Cross Nursing Service has quoted the 
following answers by authorities to several of the 
questions raised on the December Calendar page, 
under Topics for Investigation. 

Indoor temperature—‘‘ Overheating interferes with 
the normal dissipation of the body heat we generate 
in excess of that required to retain our normal body 
temperature. The entire physical tone of the body 
is lowered by over-heating and cold and other 
diseases readily develop. The temperature of the 
air indoors should not exceed seventy degrees. If 
you can keep comfortable at lower temperatures, 
do so.’”’ (American Public Health Association) 

‘‘The desirable temperature for indoor air is 
sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. It should not go 
below sixty-six degrees nor above seventy degrees. 
Temperature has an influence upon work done. 
Every school room and every home should possess 
a thermometer and a definite effort should be made 
to keep the temperature constant and at the proper 
elevation. It has been found that many of the ill 
effects of bad ventilation can be avoided by keeping 
the air of the room in motion.’’ (Personal Hygiene 
Applied, by Jessie F. Williams, M. D.) 

Airing out—‘‘Unless the room is air-conditioned, 
windows should be opened at least twice a day, even 
during the winter, for complete change of air.’’ 

Clothes for the climate—‘‘Dress according to the 
weather. Wear enough clothing to be warm and 
comfortable on cold days. It is better to put on ade- 
quate wraps when going outdoors than to wear heavy 
underwear all the time. Wear rubbers or overshoes 
on stormy days. If you get wet, change your cloth- 
ing, shoes, and hose as soon as possible to avoid 
getting chilled. It is a good idea to keep an extra 
pair of shoes and hose at your place of work.’’ 
(‘*Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia,’’ Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company pamphlet) 

‘Clothing should be used as a protective covering 
for the body. For the protection of the body against 
cold, clothing that holds air in its meshes is most 
satisfactory. Hot weather clothing that will permit 
circulation of air and yet that will absorb moisture 
is very important. Garments that do not take up 
moisture but allow perspiration to collect on the sur- 
face of the body are highly unsatisfactory because 
in times of high temperature, evaporation is retarded 
and hence cooling of the body is interfered with, and 
at low temperatures, a greater amount of heat is lost 
by conduction through moisture and hence there is 
rapid chilling of the body. The principles to be 
applied by each person are those of adequate protec- 
tion from cold in winter and freedom from moisture 
of the body in summer. 

** All kinds of constricting clothing should be ex- 
cluded if one wishes to secure maximum health and 
efficiency. Collars should never be worn tight enough 
to constrict the surface blood vessels of the neck. 

‘*Soecks and stockings should be large enough to 
permit free movement of the toes. It is important 
to change them frequently, especially in summer.’’ 
(Personal Hygiene Applied, by Jesse F. Williams, 
M. D.) 

What sunshine does to air —‘‘Sunlight is the 
world’s oldest remedy. It was used by the medicine 
men of ancient Egypt and by the original scientists 


Fitness for Service for December 








of the Golden Age of Greece. The father of medicine 
built a temple to the sun two thousand years ago to 
utilize its healing properties. Modern scientists have 
discovered in sunlight certain invisible rays which 
are known as ultra violet rays. These rays have been 
definitely proved to cure bone tuberculosis, to relieve 
a disease known as rickets, to remove skin affections 
and to promote good health generally. Admit plenty 
of sunshine into your home and life. Cultivate cheer- 
fulness. It will help you to resist diseases. Your 
mind and your body act together.’’ (‘‘What to Tell 
the Public About Health’-—The American Public 
Health Association) 


“‘Play outdoors during recess and noon hours, 
after school and on week-ends whenever the weather 
permits. Sunlight helps the body produce a vitamin 
which is essential for good bones and teeth and for 
prevention of rickets. Sun also helps build up body 
resistance to other diseases, for example, tuber- 
culosis.’’ (‘‘Handbook of Health Edueation’’ by 
Ruth Grout) 


Why We Need Oxygen 


Of the three necessities for life—food, drink, air— 
the most necessitous is air. Death results from con- 
tinued deprivation of food or drink; it results 
quickly from deprivation of air. The ‘‘Health Bul- 
letin for Teachers’’ of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for October says: 

_“The body has in storage enough food to last in a 
pinch for weeks and enough water to last for several days. 
In the hemoglobin of the red corpuscles which are the 
carriers of oxygen, there is available, at any one time, 
enough oxygen to keep us alive for two or three minutes. 
When suddenly it becomes impossible for the body to get 
oxygen from the outside world, survival is a matter of 
moments only. In the ordinary course of events, this is 
not likely to happen. We are surrounded by an ocean of 
air which contains about twenty-one per cent oxygen. It 
is necessary only to be able to breathe to get all we need.” 


Many scientists have contributed to our knowl- 
edge of the reason that oxygen is essential to life. 


Health Bulletins for Teachers 


These leaflets on health education prepared 
monthly by the School Health Bureau, Welfare Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, may be secured from the M. L. I. Co. on 
request. They have as their theme this year the 
manner in which the body adjusts automatically for 
our protection. The September leaflet gives the 
general background: 

“We can vary in a number of ways the temperature 
surrounding the body and the heat production of the body 
itself, but our ‘insides’ must be kept at approximately the 
same temperature no matter where we are or what we do. 
The amount of sugar and salt that we use to flavor our 
food depends entirely on individual taste, but the sugar 
and salt content of the blood is regulated in strict obed- 
ience to a law which can be broken only at the cost of 
profound bodily disturbance. We can at will engage in 
strenuous activities which greatly increase the need of 
the tissues for oxygen, but the ingenious interlocking 
devices which step up our intake of oxygen to meet this 
need are set in motion automatically.” 


The October leafiet gives much more detail of the 
way in which the body maintains an adequate oxy- 
gen supply. The November leaflet explains the 
manner in which the body’s ingenious mechanism 
gets rid of waste products. 
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The Lucia Bride 


JOHANNA E. KUIPER 


A story of Sweden, translated from the Dutch by Frances Lundquist 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Luans and Little Niels lay side by side in 
bed, and pretended to be asleep. 

Lars knew that Niels was awake, and Niels 
knew that Lars was awake, wide awake, just 
as wide awake as he was himself. But they 
had firmly agreed the night before that they 
would remain asleep until “it” happened. 

Or rather, it was Lars who decided this, and 
Niels who agreed. Niels promised that he 
would stay asleep with both eyes closed, 
until. .. . At this point Lars would not say 
any more. For Lars had often said to his 
little brother that when one is expecting 
something nice to happen, one must not talk 
too much about it. One had better not think 
too much about it, either. 

Because if you are too glad beforehand, you 
are sure to lose some of the fun. Act as if you 
didn’t know you were going to have a birth- 
day; act as if you didn’t know that it would 
soon be Christmas or Lucia day. Then when 
the holiday came, and something nice did 
happen, it was a great surprise. On the other 
hand, if nothing nice happened, you hadn’t 
expected anything, and you weren’t disap- 
pointed. 

So the night before, when Niels wanted to 
talk about the next day, which was to be 
Lucia day, Lars said, ‘“Let’s make believe it’s 
an ordinary day. We'll sleep as usual.” 

Of course Niels promised faithfully to do 
exactly what Lars wanted. That happens if 
you are five and your brother is ten, especially 
if he is kind to you, plays with you and knows 
how to make things for you. They quarreled 


sometimes with their sister, Karin, who was 
eight, but they did not quarrel with each 
other. 

Niels felt quite big, as he lay quietly in bed 
with his brother, and acted as if he did not 
know it was Lucia day, and as if he had no 
curiosity at all. 

But there came a tickling in his toes, and 
no matter how hard he tried to keep his knees 
stretched out flat so that the quilt lay straight, 
they still would fly up like naughty children, 
who want to jump out of bed before time. 

He had troubles with his hands, too. First 
Niels laid them on the quilt, but then the 
hands began to play with the little patches of 
cloth of which the quilt was made. Also the 
fingers followed the stitches that separated 
the pieces. The fingers of one hand followed 
the stitches as if they were a crooked road. 
The fingers of the other hand on its side, fol- 
lowed other stitches as if they were a crooked 
road, and at last the fingers met and tried 
to hold fast to each other. This didn’t make 
any noise, but the quilt moved because of it. 
Lars impatiently grabbed the quilt a couple 
of times and pulled it towards his side to tell 
Niels that he must lie still. 

In order to punish his hands, Niels put them 
under his head. That wasn’t much fun, be- 
cause then his arms were bare and he felt the 
cold. But that was still more of a punishment 
for the hands, and a punishment isn’t sup- 
posed to be pleasant. 

Lars and Niels lived in the country, in the 
middle of Sweden. It was now the month of 
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December, in the heart of winter. Mother 
had to light the lamp about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Early in the morning, but when 
it was time to get up, it was so dark that one 
couldn’t see a hand in front of him. 

Niels heard that his mother was already 
busy in the kitchen, so it couldn’t be so very 
early. Too bad that one had to stay asleep. 
That made the time seem so long. Niels de- 
cided that his hands had had enough punish- 
ment, so he took them out of the prison under 
his head and put them under the warm quilt. 
Niels could not restrain an “Oo-00-00,” of 
relief. 

“Sh!” whispered Lars, giving him a shove 
with his elbow. 

“Oh, so you’re awake, too!” 

“No, I’m sleeping! We agreed to that.” 

“But you gave me a shove?” protested Niels 
softly. 

“I did that in my sleep,” grumbled Lars in 
a deep voice. 

Niels laughed so that he nearly rolled out 
of bed. 

“And you’re talking to me.” 

“I’m dreaming, that’s all.” 

“Goody, then you can wrestle with me in 
your dreams!” 

In a flash, Niels 
climbed up on Lars 
and grabbed his 
head between his 
two sturdy hands. 

“You lazy little 
good - for - nothing 
Lars-darling,” cried 
Niels to his big 
brother, “I'll give 
you something to 
dream about!” Niels 
called his brother 
Lars-lilla in Swedish. 
That’s saying in 
English Lars-little, 
but it’s more like the 
way we say “dear” or 
“darling” after a 
name. 

“Get off!” cried 
Lars. “Get off, be- 
fore I throw you 
off!” 

The boys were 
soon making such a 
racket that they did 
not hear that some- 
one had begun to 
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sing in the kitchen. Usually one didn’t have 
to listen hard in one room of the farmhouse 
to hear what went on in another, for the 
house was built of wood, with thick logs for 
the outside walls, and thin wooden partitions 
between the rooms inside. The heat from the 
kitchen stove warmed the whole house. 

No one in such a house could have secrets 
from another. So now those in the kitchen 
heard clearly what a rumpus the boys were 
making in bed. 

Karin, who was to play an important part 
today in the Lucia celebration, and who there- 
fore was already up and in the kitchen, was 
much upset by the noise. 

“Mother, just listen to those boys!” Her 
mother stepped over to the door of the boys’ 
room, opened it once, then slammed it shut. 
She had said nothing, and done nothing, but 
the boys heard the slam of the door, and 
before you could say Jack Robinson they both 
shot under the covers, and lay still as mice. 

Now “it” was about to happen. 

The boys shut their eyes tight again, and 
they kept their mouths shut too. Niels once 
more put his hands in the under-the-head 
prison, so they wouldn’t do any mischief, for 
they were just itching to tickle Lars. He 
stretched his legs 
out stiff against the 
sheets. So they both 
lay waiting, just as 
they had done early 
in the morning. 

And now, happily, 
the singing began 
anew. 

“Here comes a bright 
light 
In the dark winter 
night.” 

The words were 
sung in the high, 
blonde voice of a lit- 
tle girl. It sounded 
a little uncertain 
and tremulous. You 
could tell that the 
girl who was singing 
was very excited, but 
still Lars and Niels 
understood very well. 
Even if they had 
been really asleep, 
as they pretended to 
be, they would have 
recognized and un- 
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derstood the words. 

“Brothers, awake! 

For now ’tis daybreak.” 
were the next words they heard. 

Now you could wake up! Niels sat bolt up- 
right in bed. 

The door opened, very slowly, creaking on 
its hinges, and the boys saw their mother’s 
hand on the latch, while a stream of light fell 
upon the floor from the kitchen. 

In another moment, a small figure filled the 
lighted doorway. It was the Lucia bride. She 
stepped into the room slowly and advanced 
carefully, taking one small step at a time. 

It was a little girl clad in a spotless white 
dress. On her head was a green wreath which 
made a contrast to the bright yellow hair. 
The wreath was made of small leaves and 
long vines, a kind that grows in Swedish 
woods, and which, like our ground-pine, re- 
mains green all winter long. 

Upon the face of the little girl, upon the 
white frock and upon the green wreath, 
shone a warm glow such as you would see on 
a Christmas tree. Indeed, the little girl was 
like a walking Christmas tree, because in the 
wreath and around about that small blonde 
head burned five small white candles. 

It was on this account that the little bride 
stepped so carefully and slowly into the room, 
and it was on this account, too, that the 
mother had tied a wet cloth under the wreath 
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and over her head. Besides 
which, there was a rule that 
the candles must be blown out 
as soon as they had burned 
down to half their length. 
Niels knew very well that it 
really was his sister Karin 
who came into the room, but 
still when he looked at her 
she looked quite, quite differ- 
ent from usual, and it was 
not difficult to believe that 
for this moment she was 
someone and something 
remarkable. 

Lars found the scene 
beautiful, too, but he had 
his eyes fixed more on the 
tray which the Lucia 
bride carried in her 
hands. It was mother’s 

big tea tray, but for today there was a white 
embroidered cloth upon it, and the Sunday 
coffeepot was sitting on that, full of steaming 
delicious coffee. 

A pitcher of cream was there, too, and a 
bowl of sugar-lumps. A whole ounce of sugar- 
lumps, he thought, because the last time he 
had done errands for his mother in the vil- 
lage he had bought them for her. 

Then there was a big round plate, with a 
white doily on it, and on that lay a whole pile 
of little cakes and cookies. 

This was a marvelous mountain of cookies, 
freshly baked Lucia cookies, the rich fra- 
grance of which had filled the whole house 
the day before when mother was baking. 

The brothers pinched one another slyly 
under the covers from delight. They must 
not say anything, because the Lucia bride had 
to sing her song through to the end. At least, 
that was part of it, and even though the boys, 
as far as they were concerned, did not think 
it so very necessary, they knew that Karin 
would not be satisfied if she did not sing every 
single verse. Otherwise, Karin would not 
think it “real.” 

The Lucia bride stood singing in the middle 
of the room. The tray was a little heavy, and 
perhaps she would gladly have set it down on 
the little table where Lars did his homework, 
and the boys would gladly have cried “Stop! 
Let’s have the cookies and the coffee!” But 
when you’re celebrating a holiday, you must 
do the things that go with it, so they all man- 
aged to control themselves. All except Lars, 
who could hardly keep still for excitement 
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and hunger. He gave a pinch to Niels that 
made Niels almost scream out loud. There 
was really a blue spot left afterwards, and 
when Lars saw that later he was so sorry that 
he gave Niels one of his cookies. 
“For now comes our heart’s delight, 
Lucia, the bride of light!” 

Goody, goody, this was the last verse. 

The tray is set down on a little table and 
shoved close to the bed. The candles are 
blown out. The Lucia bride sits on the edge 
of the bed, and once more she is Karin, the 
little sister everybody knows. 

“T think you looked prettier than last year,” 
said Lars proudly. In the meantime, he took 
the coffeepot from the tray and poured out 
the coffee. This was really the job of the 
Lucia bride, but the coffeepot was so heavy 
that it was better that Lars did it. Niels 
threw the sugar-lumps in the cups; he wanted 
something to do, otherwise it was hard to keep 
his fingers off the cookies. 

Karin had to pass around the cookies; that 
was something boys were not allowed to do. 
“If they did, the cakes would taste bitter,” 
grandfather always said. The boys knew that 
wasn’t true, but still it would never enter their 
heads to reach out to the plate to help them- 
selves. Karin served, and she herself sug- 
gested, “Let’s begin with two apiece!” The 
boys didn’t have anything against that, and 
the first thing they began nibbling was ginger 
cookies. All Swedish boys and girls love gin- 
ger cookies, “peparkaker.”’ 

While they sat nibbling cookies and enjoy- 
ing the warm coffee, they began thinking of 
the happy time to come. 

You see, Lucia day is the holiday that 
ushers in Christmas. Why? The funny thing 
is that most people in Sweden don’t know 


why there is such a day. It must be a very 
old feast day. 

If one asks why they celebrate it, they have 
two answers: One, they have always cele- 
brated it, and they are used to it. Two, it’s 
such fun for the children. 

Now it is nearly Christmas! Now the glori- 
ous time has really begun! 

“The cookies taste like Christmas-is-com- 
ing,” said Niels, biting into another “pepar- 
kaka.” 

“Mother and I will be very busy now mak- 
ing bread, and more bread, and lots more 
cookies,” said Karin. 

“Oh, but we help with the candle-making!”’ 
said Lars. He grinned from one ear to the 
other, because in general he did not like to 
help in the kitchen, but he thought it a great 
lark to make candles for Christmas. 

“You will have to haul home more wood, 
father and you,” said Karin. 

The door from the kitchen opened and 
mother looked in. 

“Little Lucia,” she said, “would you have 
time to go to grandfather also? He always 
loves to have the Lucia bride make a visit to 
him, too.” 

Karin jumped up. Of course she did! She 
had been having such a cozy time with her 
brothers that she had almost forgotten her 
duties as Lucia bride, and had been thinking 
only of her own pleasure. 

While her mother fastened new candles in 
her wreath, and placed a small tray for grand- 
father in her hand, Karin made up her mind 
that this should not happen again. 

She wanted very much to be happy and 
have pleasure herself, but she would also be 
careful not to forget what she was to do for 
others. 
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Magic Herring 


LAURA BENET 


Moon LIGHT — 
clear, silvery, sol- 
emn — flooded the 
floor of the bedroom 
in the peaked gable. 
Twelve o’clock 
boomed from the red 
tower in the Luther- 
an church hard by. 
The boy who had 
been dozing uneasily 
in the wooden bed 
opened his eyes and 
a look of resolution 
flashed into them. 
He slid to the floor 
in his scanty night 
garment, shaking 
with cold; reached 
for his waistcoat, 
trousers, and hose 
as if he and the 
moonlight had 
planned an adven- 
ture that, thanks to 
the good God, they 
might accomplish—a forbidden adventure. 

“Those scores of the great masters are not 
for thee. Dost hear, Sebastian?” his elder 
brother, Johann Christoph, had said sternly, 
peering at him over his spectacles. “Thou 
art naught but a schoolboy. Be apt at thy 
lessons, practice on the clavier, and mind the 
daily tasks.” 

Without more ado he gave the ten-year-old 
to understand that he was to keep his plump 
fingers off the manuscript volumes of Fro- 
berger and Buxtehude that stared temptingly 
at him behind bookcase doors. He was not to 
handle nor read, much less copy them. Yet 
Johann Sebastian’s blue eyes had noted the 
lattice work in those doors. His plan was 
swiftly made as rebellion took shape within 
him. But he dared not bandy words with the 
elder brother, also organist and now his guar- 
dian in this town of Chrdruf where he had 
been sent after the deaths of his father and 
mother. He only knew that music was life’s 
very breath to him. He could play all his 
music lessons from memory and was in school 





“Those scores of the great masters are not for thee. Dost hear, Sebastian?” 
his elder brother said sternly 


a joy to the good, limping Herr Hauptwinkel 
who taught him. Why shouldn’t he dip into 
the scores of the great masters? 

Tonight he cautiously tiptoed into the pas- 
sage and down a back flight of steps. The 
family living room was soon reached. The 
bookcase stared at him like a forbidding 
schoolmaster. He pulled up a tall chair and 
mounted upon it. A mouse squeaked as it 
ran across the floor, scared by the unac- 
customed specter. Johann Sebastian and the 
rickety chair nearly toppled over from fright. 
Slowly the boy put one small, pudgy hand 
through the scroll work in the front of the 
bookcase. Yes, he could squeeze it in. Edg- 
ing his arm along, he touched with his fingers 
the calf-bound volume of music that he 
craved, persuaded it out of its niche, forced 
his fist toward the bookcase catch, which gave 
way, and drew the book out into the moon- 
light. He tiptoed with it to a green baize- 
covered table in the corner. With pencil he 
began painstakingly to copy one of the most 
lengthy pieces. The moonlight shone bril- 
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Cabbage soup, rich and strong, a hunch of bread, a piece of meat satisfied him 


liantly on the table and on Johann Sebas- 
tian’s bent head as the fat fingers moved dex- 
terously up, down, and across the page. Eyes 
that should have been tight shut in sleep 
blinked unwaveringly at the little black notes 
with heads and tails. After an hour or two 
these notes, like flies or gnats, began to dance 
merrily before him. 

At half-past two, a succession of heavy 
snores sounded from an upper room. Brother 
Johann Christoph’s fat wife was often trou- 
bled with nightmare. Once awakened, she 
would hear him scratching away and come 
down in a frilled nightcap, candle in hand, 
to look for her pet bane—rats. Then—what 
a night of reckoning! He began to shake, 
gathered up his scores now well under way, 
sprang noiselessly upon the chair and re- 
placed the book, locking the bookcase catch. 
Breathlessly his bare feet regained the back 
stairway. 

“Gott im Himmel,” he whispered, thunder- 
struck, “if I am caught—a whipping such as 
I'll not forget.” 

His sister-in-law tossed and groaned in her 
sleep but his good angel kept her from wak- 
ing. When his clothes were on the bed’s foot 
and he under its covers, Johann Sebastian 
snuggled deep and slept fast. 

The next night the escapade was repeated, 
and the next. As if by tacit agreement be- 
tween them, the moonlight lasted, the weather 
remained clear. He needed his moon. Can- 
dles! If he lighted a candle he was certain to 
be discovered. Tallow would drip on the valu- 
able books, and then good-bye to ambition. 

“Johann Sebastian,” his music-master 





sometimes said, 
“take it not too 
much as thy talent 
that thou hast mu- 
sic within thee. Art 
not the son of Am- 
brosius Bach, the 
grandson and great- 
grandson of men 
who for eight gener- 
ations have made 
music? Be humble 
and attentive. ’Tis 
thy birth gift.” 

Surely, thought 
the boy, the Al- 
mighty would help 
him finish the copy- 
ing of these heav- 
enly-beautifulscores. 
Night after night his dreams were uneasy, his 
sleep was broken. The instant his sentinel, 
the moon, touched his face with her long 
fingers like a caress or a warning, he knew 
that he must get up and work. His eyes be- 
gan to suffer; he had headaches in school. 
But the dark of the moon finally came and 
with it ambition had to yield to stern neces- 
sity for several weeks. With the beams of the 
next month’s moon, he began again and this 
went on for six months. 

It was a proud boy who gazed one day on 
the completed copybook of the music. It was 
finished and now he would try it on the clavier 
at his own sweet will. But one afternoon 
when he came home gaily humming from an 
unusually jovial school day at the Lyceum, 
his brother confronted him at the door. 

“See what was found under a waistcoat in 
the cupboard as my wife was looking through 
my clothes,” he said coldly. Poor Johann, 
faint with terror, saw the cherished sheets 
with the painfully copied, much-coveted mu- 
sic on them. 

“Hast dared to do it?” continued his brother 
harshly. “Come with me, rascal.” As he laid 
his hand on Johann Sebastian’s collar and 
bore him along, Johann Christoph tore with 
a rending sound the precious copybook. The 
last of the fragments dolefully fluttered at his 
feet. He then fetched a stout switch: “Off 
with thy coat; so shalt be taught not to de- 
ceive.” ... 

A dream is a fragile thing, yet sturdy: and 
when Johann Sebastian lay on his bed, aching 
and smarting, burying his face in the green 
cover of his father’s violin case, he planned. 


By hook or by crook he would yet be inde- 
pendent and obtain that organ music his 
heart desired. Already he had a small salary 
from the Lyceum for singing in the streets on 
festive occasions . . . and at funerals. 


Another picture of Johann Sebastian and 
this time quite a different one. He is fifteen; 
the five years that have passed over his head 
have left him taller and heavier. He is strid- 
ing along a highroad between Liineburg and 
Hamburg. In these five years the brother, 
Johann Christoph Bach, who had provided for 
him, had died. Recommended by his good 
friend, Herda, the cantor of the Lyceum, Jo- 
hann and his friend, Georg Erdmann, had 
gone up to the school of the Convent of St. 
Michael at Liineburg at Easter time of the 
year 1700. Johann’s clear, sweet soprano voice 
admitted him to the choir, thus assuring him 
free schooling and the plainest of food. And, 
since he slept in the organ loft, he was per- 
mitted to hear the organ as well as play on it. 
Bohm, the organist, was very kind to him; but 
the boy had very, very little money. 

Johann’s increasing skill made him hunger 
to hear Reinken play—Reinken who was the 
famous old Dutch organist at Hamburg. 
Though pocket money was scant, Johann Se- 
bastian had good legs. On this particular 
holiday he had covered the distance to Ham- 
burg on foot: fifty long, tedious miles which 
had nearly worn out his shoes. But he had 
feasted on the notes of the great organ played 
by the master hand. Even now the melodies 
crashed and rolled in his head; divine music, 
like a choir of seraphs! He loved the peace 
and beauty of that church in Hamburg where, 
hidden by a pillar, he had 
harkened and drunk in 
harmonies like wine. But 
now.... 

“I am so hungry,” he 
said to himself suddenly, 
“famished!” The roll of 
bread and cheese carried 
in his pocket had not suf- 
ficed for him. The road 
home to Liineburg seemed 
endless. He examined the 
sole of a shoe. There was 
a big hole in it so that his 
foot ached as he walked. 
Plod-plod-plodding, he 
limped on. The heavenly 
music died away to the 
tune played by an empty 





stomach. “Hot victuals—roast victuals—pud- 
ding—sausage-cakes!”’ 

But how could he? Travelers hurrying by 
stared at this red-headed boy who talked to 
himself. Visions of food floated before his 
eyes! Ahead were the lights of a village. 
What was to be done? He shuffled through 
his pockets. Only a coin or two to last him 
through the week; certainly not enough to 
buy supper. 

All at once the inn, the principal building 
of the town, faced him. Delicious, savory 
odors swirled out of the half-open doorway. 
There was a blazing hot fire inside. Serving 
maids were dishing up dinner. He could 
smell the roast goose, pastries, fresh buns. 
The landlord was drawing beer at the tap. 
Men and women streamed in and out. ... 

Johann Sebastian Bach, young musician, 
was very tired, for he was growing. “I’ll rest 
a bit,” he decided, “but not long. I must be 
back by nightfall.” 

It was five o’clock in the evening. He seated 
himself on a bench opposite the inn windows, 
stretching out his legs. His clothes were 
coarse and substantial and he now wore his 
red hair clubbed and tied under a broad- 
brimmed hat. Oh, for just enough money to 
eat his fill of that good, savory dinner! The 
whole scene would look different. 

He nodded slightly and his head fell on his 
chest. Dreaming, he saw a table spread, and 
a rosy-faced Gretchen was bringing him a 
great steaming bowl of his favorite dish— 
German cabbage soup with herrings and 
cherries floating in it. But just as the bowl 
was set before him he saw the herring in it 
stand up on their tails in a row, open their 
mouths and begin to sing, 
in a shrill falsetto, one of 
the tunes he had heard on 
his week-end adventure. 
But they sang out of key! 
He gave them a rap over 
the head with his table- 
spoon ...and then... 

Plop-plop! Something 
hit Johann Sebastian, 
struck the knee of his 
breeches, fell at his feet! 
He jerked quickly and 
awoke. There, lying on 
the ground by the stone 
bench, were a couple of 
herring heads that smelled 
delicious. He stooped and 
picked them up mechani- 
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cally. Well, there was still a crust of bread in 
his pocket and they would season it. As he 
brushed the dust carefully off them, he won- 
dered who could have thrown away such tid- 
bits. Some traveler supping alone on plenty 
in the upper story of the inn? 

Making a sandwich out of the bread, he be- 
gan to stuff it into his mouth. Z-ack! He 
almost cracked a tooth—and something rolled 
out of the two herring heads—something 
hard and firm with a light luster caught by 
the sunset. 

Clanking, two round objects spun about and 
disappeared under the bench. He leaped for 
them, he patted them—opening his mouth 
and eyes in sheer amazement. For they were 
ducats—two golden ducats—flung down to 
him in these fish-heads! In sheer thankful- 
ness he could have knelt right there in the 
highroad. 


Who could have thought of helping him? 
He would never know. 

“Unser Vater, der du im Himmel bist,” he 
murmured dazedly. So much, so much gold! 
All of a sudden he felt sick and faint as he 
took his feet over the sill of the inn kitchen. 
Yet cabbage soup, rich and strong, a hunch 
of bread, a piece of meat satisfied him. More 
music was what he would have—golden music 
from these golden things. 

Another strain from that organ that would 
make his fingers tingle when he touched his 
own instrument! 

Next morning after a night’s sleep, a light- 
hearted boy, rich beyond his wildest dreams, 
went back on sturdy feet to that Hamburg 
that was the Mecca of his busy days. “Magic 
herring!” he whispered to himself. 


(Pictures from “Sebastian Bach: The Boy from Thuringia”; Text by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher, illustrations by Mary Greenwalt; 
published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York.) 


Bethlehem Singers of Hungary 


Sanvor SOLYMOSSY describes in the 
Hungarian Junior Red Cross magazine a 
Christmas custom of Hungary which is illus- 
trated on our cover. He says: 


One of the most ancient Christmas customs 
of the great Hungarian plain is that of carol 
singing on Christmas Eve. Five or six boys 
practice the old songs, and make costumes 
and a “Bethlehem” for themselves. This lat- 
ter is of cardboard in the shape of a church or 
manger, with the Holy Family and the ani- 
mals inside. On Christmas Eve the boys start 
on their tour of the village. 

The children look forward to their coming, 
and greet them with shouts of joy. “The ‘Beth- 
lehem singers’ have come,” they cry. 

Then a knock is heard on the door and some- 
body asks in a disguised voice, “May I come 
in with the ‘Bethlehem’?” and in walks a 
hussar. He salutes the master of the house 
and says, “Blessed be this house and its peo- 
ple and its animals. Christmas, the birthday 
of the Christ Child, has come.” 

He then returns to the door and beckons to 
his comrades. Two clad as angels enter first, 
carrying the “Bethlehem,” which they place 
on the table. Then they ring a bell and light 
the candle in the manger. The bell rings 
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again and the members of the household kneel 
while the three singers begin an old carol. 

Before the song is quite finished, they hear 
a stamping of feet at the door. The hussar 
asks, “Is it you, shepherds?” and the shep- 
herds file in. They have mustaches and long 
beards and wear long sheepskin cloaks. Their 
chief leans on his staff, as they tell their tale 
of how they have come from afar where it is 
very cold, and of all the things that have hap- 
pened to them. Then they get sleepy, yawn, 
and finally lie down on the floor. Soon they 
are apparently asleep and snoring. 

Then the bell is rung again and the angels 
rouse the sleepers. “Shepherds, awake, and 
hear the joyous news. The Son of God is 
born!” One of the shepherds jumps up and 
wakes the others. They decide to go to Beth- 
lehem to see this thing which has come to 
pass and to find the baby Jesus. They stalk 
three times around the table, singing a song 
as they go, and finally they kneel in front of 
the “Bethlehem,” one after the other offering 
their humble gifts, a lamb, a pot of milk, or a 
small wood carving. After another song they 
rise and take leave of the household, the hus- 
sar announcing that they will not refuse to 
accept a small gift themselves. Then, sing- 
ing, they go out to visit the next house. 


The Desire of His Heart 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Illustrations by Robert Graef 


“ 

— she goes!”’ said Luigi to him- 
self and stood still. He was eleven 
years old and small for his age. 

His body was thin, his black 
eyes were enormous. It was 
Monday the twelfth of Oc- 
tober and the first cool day 
of autumn. Luigi’s wool 
sweater, worn for the first 
time since spring, was 
bright red. 

A muffled thunder 

sounded from _ behind 
him, the earth beneath 
his feet quivered, he 
could feel it through the 
soles of his shoes. His 
father, dynamite-man at 
the quarry round the 
spur of the hill, had set 
off a charge; after a while 
he would set off another. 
A road was being built as 
long as Pennsylvania was 
wide, a super-highway for 
heavy traffic, running 
through thirty-seven tun- 
nels, and almost free of 
grades. 

His father had never 
had an accident with a 
blast, and he _ could 
scramble from under a 
mass of rock after it be- 
gan to totter. His mates 
called him “Monkey,” at which he laughed. 

“Monkeys don’t get caught,” said he gayly. 

Luigi’s step lagged. He was afraid to go to 
school. To keep from thinking about it he 
waited for the next blast. There it was—long, 
low, heavy. 

“My father’s a good man,” he said aloud. 

The woods were dense on each hand. On 
Saturday, when he had last come this way, 
the sun was shining, the wind was blowing, 
and bright leaves were drifting down. He had 
looked back from the curve which he was now 
approaching and had seen the roofs of the 








row of houses in which 
the quarrymen lived, 
and he had taken a few 
steps and looked for- 
ward toward the school- 
house in the clearing. 
This morning he could 
see neither house nor 
school. The sky was 
gray, the light dim, and 
thick mist obscured all 
beyond a few yards. 

He remembered what 
he had said about this 
school to Donald Ebert, 
Miss Bertha’s oldest pupil. 
Donald was a tall boy, too 
tall for the eighth grade, 

patiently working on his 

father’s farm and studying 

when he could. With the rest 

of the eighth grade he would 

take examinations for the 

township high school in the 

spring. 

Luigi had boasted 

He had put about the school he 
Miss Bertha on 

the blackboard had attended before 

he came to this one. 

“You ought to see 


= arealschool,” he said. “Not a little old school 


with one teacher and that a woman. A school 
where six thousand pupils go—that’s some- 
thing!” 

“If we had six thousand pupils in this dis- 
trict, we’d have a school for six thousand,” 
answered Donald calmly. “But why a school 
for six thousand when we have only thirty?” 

“Tt’s ten stories high, that school.” 

“Sure!” agreed Donald. “It would have to 
be for six thousand.” 

“And we had good teachers.” 

“We have a good teacher.” 

Luigi was annoyed. “When you go to school 
in Brooklyn, you got to look out for gangsters. 
When I went to school, I watched round every 
corner. I kept my body covered till I could 
see what was what.” 
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Luigi knew that he was talking nonsense. 

“T’ll bet you did!” said Donald seriously. 
“And you watch as you come through the 
road from the quarry—a lion might easily 
jump from the trees on your head.” 

Luigi looked up into the mist—he could not 
see the tops of the trees. He looked ahead— 
he could not see the schoolhouse. He must go 
on. 

But he was afraid of Miss Bertha, upon 
whom he had played a trick on Saturday. 

Saturday was always a long day, because 
he had nothing to do. It was lack of occupa- 
tion, as well as resentment against Miss 
Bertha, which had put the idea into his head. 
Miss Bertha was a very tall young woman who 
worked too hard for flesh to accumulate. She 
lived with her sick mother halfway between 
the schoolhouse and the valley. When she 
climbed the hill in the morning she appeared 
able to move mountains, or to teach a hun- 
dred children instead of thirty. 

Luigi had at first boasted only to the other 
boys, but on Friday he had boasted to Miss 
Bertha. 

On Friday the bin at the back of the school- 
house had been filled with coal from a truck 
which came up from the valley. 

“Soon I’ll have to make a fire,” said Miss 
Bertha, as she snapped the padlock which 
fastened the lid. 

“Make a fire?” mocked Luigi. “In Brook- 
lyn the teachers did not make fires.” 

When Miss Bertha said “No?” in the same 
cool tone which Donald Ebert used, Luigi was 
a little put out. But she needn’t think she 
could close the subject with a “no.” “We had 
coal bins in the cellar, not outside. Each was 
bigger than this whole school. The trucks 
could drive right in the cellar. They filled 
them in summer, not when it began to get 
cold. They had plenty of money there.” 

“They did?” Miss Bertha went into the 
schoolroom. 

Luigi clambered up the lid of the bin. He 
moved even more swiftly and lightly than his 
father. He stepped on the window-sill and, 
feeling for a toe hold, clambered to the top 
of the shutter, then to the roof. Screaming, 
the children tried to follow until Miss Bertha 
appeared round the corner. 

“Come down, Luigi,” she said. 
down, Jimmie.” 

“That’s nothing,” laughed Luigi, jumping 
to the bin. “I could climb the highest tele- 
graph pole in the world.” 

“No doubt,” said Miss Bertha. 
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“Come 


Saturday was not a dark, dismal day like 
this; the sky was clear. Approaching the 
schoolhouse to carry out his plan, Luigi made 
a detour through the woods, coming out at 
the rear, opposite the coal bin. The building 
looked dead with its closed shutters, as all 
schoolhouses look on Saturday. He stepped 
across the yard and lifted himself to the top 
of the bin. The toe hold he had found on Fri- 
day was a knot-hole above the wide flat iron 
bolt which held the shutter. He slipped in 
his hand and moved the bolt, then opened the 
shutter and lifted the window sash and 
jumped to the floor. 

The schoolhouse smelled of children and 
dampness and faintly of lunches. It also had 
another smell—of chalk. Luigi breathed it in 
eagerly. He had come not merely to play a 
trick and get even with Miss Bertha, he had 
come to satisfy the dearest desire of his heart. 

The light from the open window shone di- 
rectly on the gray-blue blackboard, wiped 
clean when Miss Bertha had put everything 
in order before she went home on Friday after- 
noon. Luigi wished he had told Miss Bertha 
that in Brooklyn no teacher cleaned a black- 
board, much less a room. He did not remem- 
ber that the window was open and that some- 
one might come upon him. He was too much 
excited. He slipped down the aisle and opened 
a box on top of the little melodeon that Miss 
Bertha played for the singing. 

He wished he had told Miss Bertha that the 
Brooklyn school had the largest pipe organ in 
the world and an orchestra of three hundred 
pieces. 

From the box he took pieces of chalk—blue, 
green, yellow, red. He pushed Miss Bertha’s 
chair close to the blackboard and mounted it. 
He lifted his arm in a wide sweep and drew a 
curved line. He changed the red chalk for 
blue, the blue for green, the green for yellow. 
Sometimes he moved his arm in a wide arc 
without touching the board. 

Suddenly his heart began to pound. He, 
Luigi, was alone in the schoolhouse where he 
had no business to be. He had put Miss Bertha 
on the blackboard, tall as a giantess, her skin 
purplish blue, her skirt red, her blouse yellow, 
her long nose accentuated, her feet twice their 
natural size, but Miss Bertha unmistakably. 

He looked toward the window. Was there 
a sound? A step on the coal bin? 

Terrified, he held his breath; then, tiptoe- 
ing toward the window, looked out. He meant 
to study the single word he had written— 
“Teecher”; he felt it needed correction. He 


did not wish to lay himself open to Miss 
Bertha’s scorn because he could not spell. 
Only Miss Bertha would know; she would 
come early on Monday morning to open the 
school and, first of all, before she took off her 
hat, she would erase her portrait—that was 
what teachers always did. 

He had, in fact, attended the great school 
in Brooklyn with its firm discipline for only 
a month while his father had no work and his 
grandfather had taken them in, and he had 
sketched no teachers there. 

It was in little schools 
in little places near 
stone quarries that 
he had _ sketched 
teachers. In- 
variably they 
wiped the im- 
ages away, and 
said nothing, 
but afterwards 
they always 
were mean. 

It was time 
now to be gone. 
He had been in the 
schoolhouse for a long 
time. Outside he slipped his 
hand into the knot-hole and 
drew the bar across. The wind had risen and 
there was a continuous delicate shower of 
leaves. There was also a change in the wide 
landscape. He longed to stay and look down 
at the winding river and the soft blue hills 
beyond. 

But it would be safer to look at them from 
some other vantage point. In sight of home, 
he laughed. His heart felt light and his right 
arm queerly free. With it he drew curves 
against the sky. 

Now on Monday morning neither his heart 
nor his arm felt light or free and each mo- 
ment both seemed to grow heavier. He could 
smell wood-smoke—Miss Bertha was starting 
the fire. 

He wouldn’t go in until she rang the bell, 
then all the others would be in their places 
and school would begin as it always did. He 
longed for things to be as they always had 
been; perhaps his heart would then rise a 
little from where it lay so deep. 

A long time passed and Miss Bertha did not 
ring the bell—or did it only seem long? Two 
little girls ran toward the door and he fol- 
lowed them closely, believing that he was late. 
He faced all the scholars in their seats and 
























Miss Bertha in the 
flesh stood be- 
side her por- 

trait 





went to his own. 
Suddenly, he thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets and puckered his lips as 
though for a whistle. 

“Oh!” cried one of the little girls ahead of 
him. She dropped into her seat with a thud 
and covered her mouth with her hand. Other 
children had covered their mouths with their 
hands. Luigi looked toward the blackboard. 
Miss Bertha had not been erased. There she 
stood in blue and green and red and yellow, 
the rule which she used as a pointer in her 
hand. Her nose was inordinately long and 
her feet inordinately large, but it was Miss 
Bertha. 

Miss Bertha in the flesh stood beside her 
portrait and pointed to it, ruler in hand. She 
began to speak as Luigi sat down, and her 
voice sounded excited. 

Luigi sat quaking in terror. 

“We have an artist in our school,” said Miss 
Bertha in her quick way. “He put this picture 
here for us to see and, I suppose, to criticize. 
This is what is called a caricature and it’s not 
bad as a caricature. You wouldn’t have any 
trouble telling who it’s meant for, would 
you?” 

“No, ma’am!” The children shrieked all 
together. 

“You can make very funny pictures this 
way.” Miss Bertha shifted her ruler to her 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Candles 


Margaret B. Cross 


‘*HOW FAR yon little candle throws its 
beams: So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world.” 

You recognize the quotation? 

I often think of that when information 
about some interesting Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivity is spread far and wide through the mag- 
azines or through international school corre- 
spondence. I call them little Candles, and 
other Candles are lighted at them. 

We lately received a beautiful Candle that 
had been lighted in America in that way by 
the Juniors of Chattanooga, Tennessee. It 
was a collection of the stamps of the United 
States for the Stamp Fund of the Queen’s 
Hospital in the Hackney Road, London. It 
is the second time American Juniors have 
shown their kindly interest in a project in 
which many of you are interested, that they 
have read about in their magazine. The 
stamps from Chattanooga were arranged to 
rejoice the heart of any stamp collector, be- 
ing enclosed according to value in little cello- 
phane cases beautifully mounted in an album. 
In acknowledging the album, the Secretary 
says, “This is an unusual way for us to receive 
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a stamp collection; it is one which gives us 
tremendous encouragement and a great deal 
of pleasure.”—British Junior Red Cross Jour- 
nal. 


The Calendar Picture 


THE STREETS Of York, England, have 
seen much history. Two thousand years ago 
the Romans occupied this land and had here 
at Eboracum the capital of Roman Britain. 
The foundations of their fortress have been 
uncovered and may be seen today. In the 
spring of the year 122, Eboracum was excited 
over the visit of the Emperor Hadrian, head 
of the whole Roman Empire. He brought with 
him a legion of soldiers to take the place of 
the Ninth Legion which had been defeated by 
attacks from the native Britons of the north- 
ern hills. To keep these tribesmen back from 
Roman territory, Hadrian ordered a great wall 
to be built along all the seventy miles from 
Tyne to Solway. There was a deep ditch be- 
fore it and there were strong forts at intervals 
on this famous Hadrian’s Wall. It was the 
western limes, or limit, of the Roman Empire. 

York has a very beautiful cathedral, which 
is called a minster because it is on the site of 
an old monastery and church. It has some 
of the most beautiful stained glass windows in 
Europe. But before the monastery there was 
a little wooden church at this place and in it 
on Easter Day in the year 627 the Saxon king 
of Angleland, King Edwin, was baptized as a 
Christian convert. After the Norman con- 
quest of England in 1066, William the Con- 
queror built a big castle and fortress at York. 
Some of the old castle is still standing and is 
used as a jail and for the county court 
sessions. 


Keep Your N. C. F. Ready 


THE NATIONAL Children’s Fund, saved 
up “for children by children,” has met the de- 
mands made upon it in many emergencies 
these past few years. Because J. R. C. mem- 
bers everywhere had made systematic con- 
tributions to the Fund, child victims of the 
wars in Spain and in China were given gifts 
of food, clothing and toys, in the name of the 
American Junior Red Cross. Now, with the 
war in Europe spreading desoiation through 
so many countries, it is more than ever im- 
portant that the National Children’s Fund 
shall be ready when the call comes. Your 
Junior Red Cross Chairman will see that your 
gifts reach Headquarters safely. 


Ae NE 





Christmas in Switzerland 


Ay CHRISTMAS time there is a sound of 
sleigh bells in the Swiss villages blanketed 
with snow which sparkles in the bright winter 
sun. 

In some places a sleigh piled high with 
trees glittering with apples, oranges, nuts, 
cookies and gay packages passes slowly down 
the narrow village street. In it is a child 
representing the Christ Child, for in parts of 
Switzerland it is He and not Santa Claus who 
is the giver of Christmas gifts. A tree is left 
at every house and in each the family gathers 
around it to sing Christmas hymns and carols. 
In many homes the father gets out the big old 
family Bible and reads the story of the birth 
of Jesus and sometimes there is talk of how 
the holiday came to be and about the various 
old customs that have long been observed dur- 
ing the season. 

At one time January sixth was the great 
day for celebrating the birth of Christ. In 
Spain and Spanish-speaking lands this day, 
called Three Kings Day, is still the big day. 
It was not until the fourth or fifth century 
that December twenty-fifth was established 
by the church fathers of Rome. 

In old Roman days this was the time of 
feasts to honor Mithras, the Persian god of 
light who was worshipped in Rome after the 
conquest of lands to the east. Candles were 
used in this worship, especially in the festival 
in December. 

The Jews, too, were accustomed to burning 
candles about this time, when they celebrated 
for eight days the Feast of Dedication, the 
Hanukkah.' They still observe this festival 
and each day they light a candle in memory 
of the time when they rededicated to God the 
altar in the Temple in Jerusalem after they 
had recovered Palestine from a pagan con- 
queror. 

It is not improbable that thousands of 
candles were burning throughout Palestine 
when Jesus was born at Bethlehem. So that 
the present-day custom of candles at Christ- 
mas goes far back in time. 

Greek Catholics call Christmas the “Feast 
of Lights.” 

The legend of how St. Winfried long ago 


*See “The Festival of Lights” in the Junior Rep 
Cross News, December, 1938. 





In the Upper Valais, children hold a Santa Claus 
procession to collect little gifts. Their teacher 
divides the gifts among them in the evening 





persuaded the peoples of Scandinavia and 
Northern Germany to adopt the fir tree as the 
tree of the Christ Child is a favorite.* 

In some of the Swiss villages the people 
observe certain picturesque old customs more 
because these have been handed down to them 
for many generations than because there is 
now much faith in them. 

For instance, in some homes the grand- 
mother gets from the cellar the most perfect 
onion she can find, cuts it in half and peels 
off twelve layers, one for each month in the 
year. 

She fills each one with salt and next day 
the family has a weather forecast for the year 
—the peelings with damp salt are for the 
rainy months, those with dry salt, of course, 
for the fair months. 

Or the mother may go to the chicken house 
and clip the wings of the fowls before mid- 
night on Christmas Eve so as to make them 
safe against animals of prey for the year 
ahead. 

She must be careful, though, not to go 
too near the barn at the midnight hour, 


*See “The Beginning of Christmas Trees” in the 
JUNIOR RED Cross News, December, 1937. 
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From ancient times the Swiss have been making 
“Tirggel” cakes at Christmas time. They were 
made before sugar was known, so they are still 
sweetened with honey. Most of the moulds go 
back to the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
Above, a clown with a donkey and a Christmas 
tree. Below, “Sleighing is fine” says the cookie 


for then the dumb beasts are able to talk 
together and bad luck will befall any human 
being who may overhear them. 

The father of the family, meantime, may be 


out with his lantern looking at his orchard 
trees. 

All day he has been busy shoveling snow 
and tying straw around their trunks so that 
they may give a plentiful yield. 

Just before the church bells call the people 
to the midnight service, the unmarried son or 
daughter may slip out to drink three sips 
from each of nine different springs. If the 
spell works, the young man or maiden will 
be sure to find the future mate standing at 
the church door. 

There are all sorts of parties during Christ- 
mas week—tailing parties with long lines of 
sleds zigzagging through the mountains to 
inns where there are good dinners and dance 
music; skating and tobogganing parties; open- 
air picnics beside the rinks and, of course, 
skiing parties, for the Swiss take part in ice 
and snow sports almost from babyhood. Some- 
times one will see three generations come out 
of a home, all on skis and all bound for some 
house where the favorite card game, “jass,” 
will be played. 

Every housekeeper prides herself on the spe- 
cial “New Year’s bread,” made extra good 
with milk, butter, eggs and raisins. New 
Year’s Day, too, has its omens. If the morn- 
ing sky is red, that means storms and fires 
during the coming year. 

It is good luck to meet men or children on 
New Year’s morning, but bad luck to meet a 
woman. 


—Based on an article by Marie Widmer, courtesy 
Swiss Federal Railways 


The Desire of His Heart 


(Continued from page 13) 

left hand and took a piece of red chalk. “Here, 
for instance, is Luigi himself.” Miss Bertha 
drew ten or a dozen lines. There was Luigi, 
chiefly a pair of eyes. “Here’s Doris.” Doris 
was round as an apple. The children shouted. 
“Now, Luigi’s picture of me is funny, but the 
proportions are wrong, the anatomy’s wrong. 
He’s given me no bones. An arm shouldn’t 
come out of a shoulder like that.” 

Miss Bertha began to draw. “It should 
come out like this. And a hand isn’t like that 
— it’s like this.” 

Luigi sat with his big dark eyes glued to 
Miss Bertha’s moving chalk. He felt at the 
same time sick and excited and full of des- 
perate longing. In the Brooklyn school they 
had begun to teach him to draw—that was 
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why the school had seemed ten stories high 
with coal bins like houses, and the pipe-organ 
the largest in the world. 

Miss Bertha laid down her chalk and lifted 
an eraser. Luigi leaped to his feet and ran 
to the front of the room and seized hold of 
her arm. 

“Rub my bad picture out!” he begged. “But 
not your good pictures! Perhaps I can copy 
them.” 

Miss Bertha’s eraser moved back and forth. 
She looked down at Luigi and Luigi looked up 
at her. It seemed that for the first time Miss 
Bertha saw Luigi and Luigi saw Miss Bertha. 

“We'll need the blackboard for lessons,” 
said Miss Bertha, dusting her hands one 
against the other. “But after school we'll 
draw more pictures.” 


The Snake Queen's City 


I. M. BEARD 


ly THE farthest corner of Asia, south almost 
to the equator, east almost to the Pacific, is 
Cambodia. It is very hot and very rainy; vines 
and trees grow so fast that, unless many men 
live there and work at keeping the ground 
cleared, wild plants will cover everything and 
make a jungle through which man can not 
walk unless he cuts a path for himself with 
an axe. 

Once men swarmed in Cambodia, kept the 
ground cleared and took from it all the fruits 
and vegetables that it could give them. They 
would plant a field of melons, pick the ripe 
fruit and at once plant it again. In a year 
they could raise four crops on the same field, 
instead of the one which is all that we can 
get from ours. 

Today only a few people scattered in little 
villages through the jungle live in Cambodia. 
Instead of forcing the land to give them all 
that it can, they are contented to live on wild 
fruits to be had for the picking, and fish for 
the catching. 

Not very many years ago the French took 
Cambodia. They knew that it was a jungle, 
but they believed that they could make 
money there if they owned the land. They 
knew very little about the country; so 
they sent men to 
find out what this 
new land of theirs was 
like. These men would 
start out with native 
guides cutting a 
path across country 
through the tangle of 
vines and trees, mak- 
ing lists of the plants 
and animals they saw, 
tracing the first lines 
on the map of Cam- 
bodia. Henri Mouhot 
was one of these men. 
Every day his men 
cut for him a path 
through the jungle; 
every night he wrote 


Angkor Vat looks like 
this 


in his diary an account of what he had seen 
during the day, the new plants, the new 
animals; some useful to settlers, some danger- 
ous. Around the campfire at night his guides 
kept telling him stories of the great snakes— 
Nagas they called them—who were the gods 
of the land. They told him, too, of the great 
city where once kings descended from the 
Nagas had lived. Mouhot heard these stories 
so often that, though he didn’t believe any 
of them, he had to say something about them 
in his diary. One day he wrote, “The forest 
bristles with enchanted cities; this is hardly 
worth recording as every uninhabited place is 
always so.” A little later he wrote, “Stories 
of hidden cities become more and more 
absurd.” No man, he said, has ever lived in 
these forests. 

Then one day Mouhot looked through a lane 
of trees which his men had just cut. He ex- 
pected to see more trees, more vines, perhaps 
a crawling tiger or a browsing elephant. In- 
stead he saw five beautiful towers of carved 
stone rising from as splendid a temple as man 
ever built. He had been mistaken all the 


time; there were enchanted cities in the 
jungle. 
The amazing discovery upset Mouhot—he 











must now believe in the cities; must he believe, 
too, the story which he had heard of the kings 
descended from snakes who lived there? This 
is the story. It starts in Delhi in India when 
Prea Thing quarreled with the king his father 
and left home to find a kingdom for himself. 
For years he wandered through forests, swam 
rivers, crossed mountains without finding his 
place. At last he gave up and crawled into a 
cave to die. But the cave was the home of the 
king of the Nagas; the king at once took a 
liking to Prea Thing, gave him his daughter 
for a wife (after he had changed her into a 
woman) and built them a fine city to live in. 
We will leave Henri Mouhot trying to decide 
how much of this story he must believe and 
look at the wonders which he found, about 
whose reality there could be no dispute. 

It was Angkor Vat—Angkor’s Temple— 
built by the Khmers, a great people of the 
past, which Mouhot saw through the trees. 
For five hundred years no one except the 
Cambodian natives had seen it; the western 
world had forgotten all about it and its 
builders. It was not a ruin like so many 
temples deserted long ago, their walls crum- 
bled to heaps of stones—ruins which must be 
rebuilt from their scattered stones if their 
original form is to be known. Angkor Vat 
was too large to be buried in the jungle 
growth, too well built to fall to pieces when 
man deserted it. 

The park in which it stands has a wall two 
and a half miles long around it and outside 
that a river nearly half a mile broad; a bridge 
crosses this river to a gate three hundred 
yards wide—a gate with two doors for ele- 
phants and three for men; a wide avenue 
leads from the gate straight across the park 
to the entrance of the temple itself. 

Angkor Vat was not the end of what the 
French found. A mile away was Angkor 
Thom—Angkor’s City—the capital of the 
Khmers. This was the city which, the story 
said, the King of the Nagas built for Prea 
Thing. But there is another story of its build- 
ing. Once there was a great king of the 
Khmers named Yacovarman. He was a giant 
in strength who killed lions with his bare 
hands and once, single-handed, drove an in- 
vading army out of his palace. And he was 
more than an athlete; he was the greatest man 
of his time as leader of his nation in war and 
peace, as builder of cities, as promoter of learn- 
ing. The Khmers had already had three cap- 
itals before Yacovarman started Angkor 
Thom; none of them was large enough, grand 
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enough for him. So he picked a new site, set 
his builders to work and in eleven years had 
finished Angkor Thom. 

Few kings in the world’s history have been 
able to use power such as Yacovarman’s with- 
out coming to believe that they were so great 
that they could do anything they liked; Ya- 
covarman was not one of those few. He did 
what he wanted, took what he wanted. He 
was a tyrant; his people came to hate him and 
finally drove him out of the city which he had 
built to wander an exile through the woods. 

After a while the king who took Yacovar- 
man’s place led his army to war. The exile, 
unrecognized, enlisted as a private in this 
army, by his strength and bravery turned de- 
feat into victory, was given back the kingship 
by the happy soldiers and marched to Angkor 
at the head of his army. But just outside the 
gates an old woman whom in his days of 
power he had wronged lay in wait for him, 
stabbed his horse and, as the king fell, hugged 
him in her arms. Before she could be dragged 
off she had given him the disease of leprosy 
from which she suffered. The people exiled 
their leper king to a terrace in the heart of 
the city, there to stay until he died of hunger. 
But his wives loved him; every night they 
brought him, through a secret passage, food 
and water; for years he lived alone on his 
terrace. Today at Angkor Thom the guides 
show you the Leper King’s Terrace with a 
statue of the king on it. All around is a 
stone wall ten feet high carved for its whole 
length with a procession of elephants; only a 
foot and a half away is another stone wall 
with another elephant, procession. It was 
through the narrow passage between these 
walls, so they say, that his queens brought 
food to the Leper King. 

This story of Yacovarman isn’t all true (the 
statue on the terrace probably represents a 
god, not a king). But it is true that Yacovar- 
man built the city years before the time of 
William the Conqueror. It is true that the 
city which he built was one of the greatest the 
world has ever seen—greater than Rome at its 
greatest when Augustus was Emperor. A mil- 
lion people lived there; its walls were eight 
miles around, twenty feet high, and wide 
enough for three two-horse chariots to pass 
on top. There were five stone gateways 
through the walls, each carved with three- 
headed elephants and five faces of a calm, 
cruel god. Anyone could come in through the 
gate except dogs and criminals. (It was easy 
to identify the criminals because their toes 
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A mile of friezes tells the story of the Khmers’ conquests 


had been cut off.) Outside the wall was a 
wide moat filled with savage crocodiles; a 
bridge led to each gate with a stone balustrade 
formed by 108 giants, each eight feet tall, 
holding up the body of a snake. 

From the gates, avenues ninety feet wide led 
to the center of the city. Here was a great 
temple—the Bayon—with fifty tall towers, 
each with four faces of the same god who 
sneered from the gates. The Bayon was a 
busy place; almost 80,000 people worked there, 
priests, dancers, doctors, nurses among them. 
It is full of mysterious passages, rooms whose 
use can not be guessed, pits apparently with- 
out a bottom. Somewhere under it, many be- 
lieve, lies still hidden a great treasure buried 
when the city was sacked. 

Next the Bayon was the king’s palace on a 
terrace ten feet high; its roof was covered 
with lead and its walls were of yellow tiles. 
No one was allowed inside except the king’s 
family and his two thousand women servants, 
each marked with a spot of red paint on her 
forehead. But twice a day the king showed 
himself to his people at a window framed in 
gold; at each side was a square pillar with 
fifty mirrors fastened to it; in the middle was 
the throne with a metal mirror, a gold vase 
and an incense burner on each side. The 
king wore long robes, a costume forbidden to 
everyone else; his palms and the soles of his 
feet were painted red, his wrists, ankles and 


fingers were covered with cat’s- 
eyes and his neck encircled with 
four pounds of large pearls. 

Today nothing is left of the 
city except the walls and 
temples. They were built of 
stone brought from the hills 
twenty miles away. All the rest 
—king’s palace, nobleman’s 
houses with quarters for hun- 
dreds of slaves, stables for the 
king’s five thousand war ele- 
phants—was made of wood and 
disappeared long ago. Today in- 
side the great square of the city 
walls no one lives except the 
people in two poor little villages. 
And even at the height of its 
glory, some six hundred years 
ago, most of the city’s million 
people lived outside the walls; 
the ruins of their stone temples 
dot the jungle for twenty miles. 

Life was easy for the Khmers. 
They had plenty of good things 
to eat: fruit and vegetables from their gardens 
and fish from an artificial lake four miles 
square. They played polo, watched shows 
given by acrobats and dancers, enjoyed life 
much as we do with our baseball and movies. 
We know a great deal about them, for the 
walls of the temples are covered with pictures, 
an illustrated history carved in stone. It shows 
us not only the kings going into battle and 
returning in triumph, but the poor people 
busy at their everyday occupations—building 
their houses and cooking their dinner, a crowd 
making fun of a priest and a woman scratch- 
ing her husband’s head. 

And, besides, we know these ancient Khmers 
from a man who lived three years in Angkor 
Thom, kept his eyes open and wrote down 
what he saw. He came from the great Chinese 
Empire which began where the Khmer Empire 
stopped. The Emperor of China seven hun- 
dred years ago was the greatest man in Asia. 
He decided that the Khmers were worth his 
attention. So he sent word to Angkor Thom 
that they should pay him a yearly tribute or 
his army would come and take it. The Khmers 
sent back word, “All right! Come and take 
it!” And the Great Khan of China decided 
that he had best leave the Khmers alone. 

With this embassy from China was one 
Tcheou-ta-Quan. We had read the letter 
which Tcheou wrote telling his Emperor about 
the Khmers long before Henri Mouhot showed 
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us where the Khmers lived. Tcheou tells 
about all sorts of people, emperor and beggar, 
rich and poor. He describes a procession 
through the streets where five hundred palace 
maidens carrying candles went before the 
emperor, standing on an elephant, dressed in 
splendid armor; he tells how carefully all the 
people cleaned their teeth with twigs and how 
often they washed their heads. In fact, he is 
sure that they washed too often and that this 
washing made many of them lepers. He is 


enthusiastic about the buildings, too; he calls 
the terrace in front of the Bayon “a bridge of 
gold.” 

Tcheou sums up by saying that he saw 
“glories such as man never saw before” and 
Tcheou already knew the splendid Chinese 
court which dazzled Marco Polo. And he is 
no more enthusiastic than an informed mod- 
ern writer who says that Angkor Thom rivaled 
Carthage in size, Athens in intellect, Babylon 
in might. 


Christmas News 


Exevex nationalities are represented in the 
fifth and sixth grade class of Webb School, 
Hibbing, Minnesota; so when pupils started 
out to gather material for a play about Christ- 
mas customs, it was natural for them to turn 
to their parents, grandparents and neighbors 
for first-hand information. Then, too, they 
rounded up old copies of the Junior Rep Cross 
News and books in the library which de- 
scribed the traditional celebrations in coun- 
tries around the world: the origin of the 
Christmas tree; the giving of gifts, including 
the French custom of leaving hay and oats 
for St. Nicholas’ donkey, and the Scandi- 
navian one of putting sheafs of grain out for 
the birds; the singing of carols, and number- 
less other holiday doings that are associated 
with Christmas time. 

The play was not given in formal fashion; 
the characters sat around in groups, talking 
naturally about Christmas in the countries 
they represented. 

As the play came to an end, members of 
the cast called out “Merry Christmas” in Ser- 
bian, Scandinavian, Finnish and Belgian; 
they had learned how from their foreign-born 
neighbors. 


THREE Christmas scenes, including the 
Wise Men and the Star of Bethlehem, were 
painted on school windows from original pat- 
terns made by a fourth-grade boy, as part of 
the Christmas celebration planned by River- 
side School, Decatur, Illinois. The principal 
of the school gave permission to have lights 
turned on in the evenings, so that passers-by 
might enjoy the pictures. 
The whole school took part in a Christmas 
pageant, each room being responsible for some 
part of it. Sixth-grade members decided to 
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have a processional and recessional. Dressed 
in white choir robes and carrying red hymn 
books, they told the Christmas story in song. 

Another group of boys made soap-carvings 
to represent the Nativity scene. The sharp 
point of a small knife was used to sketch the 
face, hands and body before a figure was 
carved. Slits were made in the body so that 
arms could be inserted and held in place by 
toothpicks. A stage with designs of colored 
paper served as a background for the scene. 


EIGHT Christmas trees were decorated 
by J. R. C. members of Park School, La Porte, 
Indiana, and taken to the Holy Family Hos- 
pital. While the trees were being distributed, 
Juniors sang carols in the hospital corridors. 


CHRISTMAS EVE dinner is not served 
in Poland until the first star is seen in the 
evening sky. Children run to their mother 
with the news, but before setting the table 
she places a bit of hay under the tablecloth. 
This is done to recall that Jesus was born in a 
stable. 

With this custom in mind, Junior Red Cross 
members of Wilno decided to fill paper bags 
with hay and sell them. The project was an- 
nounced over the radio, and everywhere the 
Juniors met with a fine reception. The money 
they earned was used to improve their recrea- 
tion room. 


REAL WORK is represented by the an- 
nual Christmas project of Detroit, Michigan, 
members. Last year they made some 20,000 
toys and articles of clothing. Boys in manual 
training departments made toys from metal 
and wood, including trains, tractors, ships, 
wagons, model airplanes, hobby horses, games 





A Junior member of Sewickley, Pa., cutting 
hard candy for the Christmas stockings which 
were distributed to needy families of Alle- 
gheny County 


and puzzles. In domestic science classes girls 
made dolls, cloth animals, dresses, bathrobes, 
sleeping suits and other articles of clothing. 
Students in the art departments designed and 
made toys, dolls’ clothing, books, greeting 
cards from cellophane, paper, oilcloth and 
cloth remnants. When all the gifts were fin- 
ished, they were exhibited for two days in 
Convention Hall. On Christmas morning they 
were distributed through the Detroit Chapter 
to sick, crippled and needy children by hos- 
pitals, settlements and other social agencies. 


ALL AGES are remembered by the Swiss 
Junior Red Cross at Christmas. In Geneva, 
the Juniors of Malagnou School invited some 
elderly women living alone to tea. A lighted 
pine tree sparkled during the afternoon en- 
tertainment. 

At the school on Neuchatel Street a gay 
Christmas party was given for men at the 
Night Refuge. Gathered around the tree, the 
Juniors sang Christmas carols, and then in- 
vited their guests to sit at tables heavily laden 
with presents and refreshments. Woolens 
knitted by the Juniors were among the gifts. 

Cluse School members came to the Plain- 
palais day nursery carrying cartloads of toys 
and good things to eat. Songs and stunts 
completed a happy afternoon. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, broadcast carols for shut-ins 
as one of their holiday services. In Northeast 
Harbor, Maine, pillows stuffed with fir needles 
were sent at Christmas time to people who 


were not able to get out to enjoy the holidays. 


ERIE, Pennsylvania, members made 150 
Christmas favors for patients in a local hospital. 
Before starting the project, the Elementary 
School Council talked with social workers at the 
hospital to make sure that every patient—public, 
private, young and old—would be remembered. 


FOR THE past few years, Grant Junior High 
School, Syracuse, New York, has taken a special 
interest in the orphans at St. Mary’s Infant 
Home. Each Council member “adopts” a child 
for one day a week. The girls and boys take the 
children for walks, read stories to them, play 
games with them, and take them down town. At 
Christmas time, some of the girls take the chil- 
dren to see Santa Claus. 

Writing about this activity in the Junior 

Red Cross News Letter of Syracuse and Onon- 
daga County, Betty Young says: “We hope 
that there will always be work for us to do at 
St. Mary’s Home.” 

Two velocipedes for the children were pur- 
chased with money from the sale of writing 
tablets which bore a picture of Grant School 
on the cover. 


THE UPPER Elementary School at Pop- 
rad, Slovakia, carries on school correspond- 
ence with many different countries. Some of 
the exchanges were described in a letter pub- 
lished in the Junior Red Cross magazine Nase 
Prace (Our Work): 

“This year the boys’ II Standard sent a port- 
folio to the United States. What was our joy 
when in February our teacher brought to the 
classroom a parcel sent to us in return from 
a school at Los Angeles. It contained beauti- 
ful descriptions of Californian scenery, an ac- 
count of the life of the Indians, city life in 
the film studios at Hollywood, a description of 
the work of the American Red Cross, and an 
account of the preparation of the presents 
which the American Junior Red Cross sends 
to all parts of the world each Christmas. We 
shall use the portfolio in our geography les- 
sons. 

“At the same time, the girls of IV Standard 
received a parcel of St. Nicholas gifts from the 
Yugoslav friends at Celje: hand-made slippers 
filled with sweets. It would be impossible to 
describe the delight of our girls. They are 
sending their Yugoslav friends a consignment 
of gifts for Christmas. 

“The III Standard boys are going to send to 
Los Angeles some specimens of Slovak ce- 
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Junior members of Geneva taking gifts to the younger 


children of Plainpalais 


ramics (burned-clay products) and a marion- 
ette figure in national costume. 

“We hope by corresponding and exchanging 
portfolios to maintain friendly relations with 
children all over the world and thus con- 
tribute what we can to international friend- 
ship.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members who have 
covered brailled stories for blind children, 
may remember that one of those selected a 
few years ago was “Why the Chimes Rang.” 
Eighth-grade members of Douglas, Arizona, 
decided to dramatize the story at Christmas. 
The second part describes the procession to 
the church altar of the people bearing gifts, 
and tells how even the king laid his crown on 
the altar in the hope that the chimes would 
ring. In presenting this scene, the school 
chorus sang “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
while the entire class, bearing the gifts of 
toys, clothing and food which the Juniors had 
prepared for Christmas giving, formed a pro- 
cession which moved slowly to the altar to 
present their gifts to the Christ Child. 

After the play, the gifts were distributed 
locally to families needing help. 


BOYS in manual training classes of 
South Euclid, Ohio, are making jointed 
wooden toys for children in braille and sight- 
saving classes in Cleveland. 


ON EVERY holiday, American Junior 
Red Cross members remember approximately 
50,000 ex-service men in hospitals of the Vet- 





erans Administration; and they give 
similar service to soldiers, sailors and 
marines on the active peace-time rolls 
who are in need of temporary care at 
Army and Navy hospitals. The Field 
Director of the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, acknowledged 
a number of Christmas gifts from J. R. 
C. members—stamped cards for sending 
to friends and families of the men, 
cookies, Santa Claus tray favors, games 
and puzzles, cranberry conserve. In a 
letter to Salem, Massachusetts, she 
said: 

“Perhaps you would like to hear about 
our Christmas program. Every effort 
was made to create a homelike atmos- 
phere throughout the hospital. The 
mantels over the fireplace were banked 
with greens and the Christmas trees, 
sparkling and bright with tinsel, bau- 
bles and lights, looked very cheerful. The 
ceiling lights were covered with holly and the 
wall lights with red shades. At the windows, 
wreaths brightened by red bows were hung. 
The effect was warm and cozy and the pa- 
tients loved it. 

“The gifts were distributed to the patients 
by a jolly ‘Santa Claus’ whose merry laugh 
and twinkling eyes created happiness. Scan- 
dinavian singers visited the wards Christmas 
Eve and presented a very unusual program of 
carols. They sang the old favorites and many 
other carols new to us all, to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments. On Christmas 
day, four trumpeters played carols at different 
points on the reservation, bringing pleasure 
to the families. 

“Every patient in the hospital received a 
favor on Christmas Day made by the Red 
Cross Juniors, including our Ward D patients 
who are on a restricted diet.” 


MAYOR CAIN Of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, presented the Red Cross with a huge 
Christmas tree just before the 1938 holidays. 
It was decorated with blue lights and planted 
in front of the Cleveland Chapter House. At 
the dedication ceremonies, Albert Scott of 
Shaker Heights Junior High School, Chairman 
of the J. R. C. Council, made a brief speech 
in behalf of the Junior Red Cross. Gifts 
placed under the tree were delivered to needy 
families later. 


BURWOOD, Australia, members dressed 
146 dolls, each in a different costume, for 
distribution at Christmas time. 


Christmas 
Plans 


Right: Members of the Edmonds 
School in the District of Columbia 
getting ready for a pageant. Below: 
Left, Juniors of the fourth Gymna- 
sium for Girls in Athens, Greece, dis- 
tributing presents from American 
Christmas boxes to sick children at 
the Hospital for Spinal Diseases. 
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Above, third-grade representatives of 
the Junior Red Cross Council in the 
Maple Avenue School, Burlington, 
North Carolina, wrapping packages 
for pupils in their school. Directly 
left, pupils in Junior High School 29, 
Brooklyn, New York, finishing Christ- 
mas gifts for the Junior Red Cross. 
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All the toys made a circle around the hoop 


T WAS Christmas day, and Santa 
Claus had brought many new toys 
for Button, for his sister Janey, who 
always wore a hair ribbon like a butter- 
fly, and for all their friends who played 
with them in their garden around the 
Christmas tree. The only old toy in the 
house was the hoop that Janey used to 
roll when she ran along the winding 
paths in the park. 

The little boys played with the ball. 
The little girls had fun giving their dolls 
smooth, round river stones to eat. Some 
of the little girls, that is, because the rest 
ran behind that old hoop in the garden. 

Suddenly, somebody’s mother stuck 
her head out of a window, like a marion- 
ette, and called gaily, “Children! The 
hot chocolate is ready! It’s on the table!”’ 

The children ran at her call like 
hungry sparrows. In a little while all 
was silent, because they were so busy 
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Janey’s Hoop 


Antoniorrobles 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Edward Huberman 


Pictures by Charles Dunn 


inside the house eating toast 
and chocolate-with-whipped- 
cream. 
It was a fine afternoon tea 
for Christmas day! 
As the garden was very 
beautiful, and the twilight 
very mysterious, Santa Claus’s 
toys began to speak. First the 
ball, with that hard sort of voice 
that every football has when somebody 
kicks it, exclaimed, “I’d like very much 
to play with these boys, but they’d kick 
me every time they saw me... .” 

Then a doll with a voice sweet as a 
flower said to them, ‘“‘As for me, I would 
love to spend all day playing with Janey 
and her friends.”’ 

Soon they all began to talk, but it 
seemed that they were all interested in 
just one thing. This is what they said 
to the old hoop: 

“Come on! Tell us your story. It 
must be very interesting. We're new 
here, and we haven’t any story to tell.” 

All the toys made a circle around the 
hoop, and this is what they heard: 

“TI was born in this garden, at a small 
distance, a very small distance, from a 
rose who had a marvelous perfume.” 

“Ah! And how does it happen that 
you were born so romantically?” 

‘Well, I was born in a book that Janey 
was reading in the garden; I was the dot 


on a letter ‘i’ in a book of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” 

“Were you as little as all that?” 

‘Just as little, and just as round. But 
in a little while I grew bigger, and I was 
a small ‘o’ in another book of stories. 
But since I kept on growing, I became a 
capital ‘O’ in a map of the world that 
Janey had in her bedroom. I was the 
‘O’ in ATLANTIC OCEAN. Then some- 
thing happened to me: I had been in the 
sea so much that I caught cold, and I 
had to change my job. 

‘‘As I had become still bigger, I turned 
into a ring; not a fancy finger ring that 
any rich man might wear, but a simple 
wedding ring. Yes, they used me at the 
wedding of one of Janey’s aunts. She 
married a private soldier who had only 
one leg. 

“I was happy for many days; but I 
kept on growing, and one afternoon, 
when nobody was looking I slipped 
off the lady’s finger and fell 
into a puddle of rain 
water. Of course, they 
couldn’t find me.” 

“And then what 
happened? Did 
you catch another 
cold?” asked a 
Jack-in-the box 
who was always 
making jokes. 

“No. But by 
soaking in so much 
water, I had become 
soft. The people who 
found me, not knowing 


“It so happened that the umbrella 
belonged to a philosopher. His conver- 
sations with his friends bored me very 
much. He was one of those absent- 
minded scholars who leave their um- 
brellas behind on rainy days, and take 
them into the street on sunny days. 
Well, anyway, I didn’t like it there, and 
I escaped the first chance I had. I rolled 
and rolled and rolled into a toy shop. 

“When the shopkeeper saw me there, 
looking so round, he gave me a job at 
once. He put me on the price tag of a 
wooden horse, which cost $10.00. I was 
the first zero. But I kept on growing, 
and once when a little wagon wheel 
broke, the shopkeeper put me in its 
place, because I was the same size. 

“It was lots of fun for me to roll along 
on the counter when somebody came to 
buy toys. But I didn’t stop growing. 
The time soon came when the 
wagon began to limp, because 
its two wheels were of dif- 
ferent sizes. It limped 
even better than that 
heroic soldier who 

married Janey’s 

aunt. Then, 
when the shop- 
keeper saw that 

I might get to 
be a hoop, if I 
grew just a little 
more, he put me in 
the warehouse for a 
4 of while. When I be- 
c” came the right size, he 
took me out and put me 
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what else to do with me, ana ae ts on sale. ; 
used me like an elastic band. aunts” After a while, Janey had 


They put me around an old umbrella to 
keep it neat when it wasn’t open. 


a birthday, and her father and mother 
brought her to the shop to buy her some 
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As soon as Janey saw me, she 
remembered that I had been born in her 
garden. Her parents bought me... and 
here I am.” 

‘“‘What an amusing story!” said one of 
the dolls. ‘And are you going to remain 
a hoop all your life?” 


toys. 


“T think not. I am round, and I shall 
continue to roll. I want to be a steering 
wheel on a ship, or a wheel on an air- 
plane, or on an automobile, or on a 
farmer’s cart. I want to be useful some- 
times, as well as amusing.” 

“And wouldn’t you like,” asked the 
ball, who would have wanted to be a 
planet if he ever had begun to grow, “‘and 
wouldn’t you like, when you grow up, to 
become a ring around Saturn? Or one 
of those other stars that travel through 
the sky?” 

“Not at all. How do I know if there 
are any children on Saturn? And what 
would I do if everybody on Saturn has a 
beard and carries an umbrella like that 
old philosopher? . . . I want to go to a 
place where there are many little boys 
and little girls.” 





“What else have you thought of?” 
asked Santa Claus’s new toys eagerly. 

Then the hoop answered, “Well, I 
have thought of becoming the main ring 
of a three-ring circus; a circus where dogs 
do all kinds of tricks and where painted 
clowns make everybody laugh; a circus 
where you see the tiniest little ponies, 
and where you hear the strangest musical 
instruments. 

“There, when I see all the children 
of the city laughing and laughing 
around me, the children of the doctor 
and the children of the bricklayer, those 
of the postman and those of the architect, 
of the teacher and of the janitress, of the 
merchants and of the fishermen; when I 
see all the children of the city laughing 
around me, then I shall be the happiest 
circle in the whole world.” 

That is what Janey’s hoop had to say. 
And when he finished his story, the new 
toys that Santa Claus had hung on the 
outdoor Christmas tree applauded joy- 
fully, for they were all quite sure that in 
a house where there lived such a jolly 
hoop, they would all be very happy. 


The Shivering Stars 


Onnolee Sperry 


HE little stars were cold tonight 
Across the sky’s vast dome. 
Warm Mother Sun had gone away 
And left a chilly home! 


They were so sleepy and so cold, 
All they could do was quiver, 
And yawn—and sigh—and sometimes 
cry, 
And sit around and shiver! 


Grandfather Wind awoke and saw— 
“Tl soon fix this!”’ he said— 

He blew up clouds of warm white fleece 
And put the stars to bed! 








Letters and Parcels 


E. V. Lucas 


Picture by Jo Fisher 


STAMP’S a tiny flimsy thing, 
No thicker than a beetle’s wing, 
And yet ’twill roam the world for you. 
Exactly where you tell it to. 
This very moment that I write, 
And every moment day and night, 
A sturdy stamp battalion scours 
The earth in search of friends of ours. 
It’s hard to think how people used 
To live ere stamps were introduced. 
Without the postman where should we 


On Christmas Day, for instance, be? 


—From “Playtime and Company,” by permission 
of Methuen & Co. 


The Legend of the Christmas 
Rose 


N THE first Christmas night, when 

the shepherds were sent by the 
angels to kneel before the Child of Beth- 
lehem, a little girl named Madelon fol- 
lowed them to the inn. But when she 
found that they had brought a pair of 
doves, some fruits and honey as offerings 
to the Holy Child, she felt ashamed to 
enter empty-handed, and turned sadly 
away. Now, as she wandered weeping 
in the early dawn, a light shone about 
her and a radiant figure appeared, the 
glorious Gabriel himself, to ask the 
reason for her tears. ‘Because I am so 


poor, I have no offering for the Babe of 
Bethlehem,” she answered. 

Then, with his shining wings, the 
angel brushed the ground around them 
and everywhere sprang up the loveliest 
white flowers. Eagerly the child gath- 
ered great bunches of the blooms and 
hurried back toward the inn. A glitter- 
ing procession went before her—the 
Magi and their retinue bearing sumptu- 
ous gifts. But the Holy Child turned 
with a smile and stretched out tiny 
hands to take the flowers. 


—From the Canadian Red Cross Junior 
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